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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Eclipse of Russia. By E. J. Dillon. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 

The better acquainted one becomes with the history — especially the 
recent history — of Russia, the more one is constrained to view the 
growth of the Russian State as an instance of abortive evolution — the 
evolution of an organism brought into being by blind forces and 
destined to develop along lines harmful to the rest of the world and 
ultimately destructive to itself. The Tsardom was incurably bad — on 
that point all well-informed students of the subject, including Dr. 
Dillon, are agreed. And the alternative to the Tsardom seems to have 
been anarchy. Reform of the Government, the uplift of the people 
through education and economic opportunity — these have always been 
mere theories in Russia. Their realization would have required in the 
first place a really enlightened and progressive monarch — in other 
words, a miracle; for the Russian system cast all Tsars in much the 
same mould. In the second place, real reform would have called for 
an abandonment of the policies upon which the Tsardom depended for 
its very existence. The Imperial Government was essentially preda- 
cious in its relations with weaker Powers; in its relation to its own 
people it was essentially parasitic. No statesman could have eased it 
along into a relatively healthy and progressive condition, because it 
was not and never had been developing in a direction parallel to that 
of healthy and progressive nations. It was progressing in quite a 
different direction — towards its own destruction. The most that a far- 
seeing statesman, like Witte, could do was somewhat to delay the 
process. For the Russian State was not merely diseased; it was the 
disease. 

When one reads the history of a progressive nation, such as 
England, one cannot help believing that, despite the seemingly for- 
tuitous nature of the progress, the final outcome is the result of 
cooperative intelligence. When one reads the story of a perverted 
national growth like that of Russia, one can hardly resist the idea that 
the final outcome is due to cooperative unintelligence : one loses faith 
in the innate disposition of human nature to develop in the right way ; 
one can scarcely discern any trace in the whole course of events of 
what we call Progress or Providence. The whole thing seems, so to 
speak, a mistake of Nature. . ,., , . , ,. . 

One's view of Russian history, therefore, is likely to be fatalistic. 
According to such a view, it makes little difference whether you regard 
the Russian Revolution as a consummation that was devoutly to be 
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wished, or as a catastrophe to be postponed as long as possible. 

The latter is, in the main, the attitude of Dr. Dillon, who has lived 
in Russia long enough not only to acquire mature impressions of the 
country and. the people, but also to form definite political opinions, and 
who has been in a position to make his opinions influential. In Russia 
Dr. Dillon was successively a student, a university graduate, a doctor, 
a professor, a member of the staff of two journals and the editor of a 
third. He is now professor at the University of Kharkoff. Moreover, 
he was the close friend and adviser of Witte. He thinks and feels 
rather as an adherent of Russia's great moderate statesman than as 
a critic or interpreter of Russian affairs from an American or British 
point of view. 

" The autocracy," Witte is quoted as having said, " is but a mode 
of conceiving the relations between the ruling board and the nation. 
And with vision, enterprise, and resource it can be made as productive 
of good as a parliamentary government, especially in a backward coun- 
try like ours. But you must first find a monarch with wisdom, enter- 
prise, and resource, or with discrimination and modesty enough to 
select a statesman who possesses them, and to maintain him in office. 
Alexander II was such a monarch, and I shall never cease to lament 
his death." Witte understood, at least in some degree, the predatory 
nature of the Tsarist State. He would have satisfied the greed for 
territorial expansion by peaceful penetration and absorption in the 
East. His dealings with China were none too scrupulous, but he 
would have avoided war at all costs. Peace was the cornerstone of 
his policy, and he would have prevented the war with Japan had he 
been able. His ideal of peace rested upon economic revival, growing 
industries, larger markets, educational advance, and political training. 
This program he made titanic efforts to carry through — but in vain. 

Dr. Dillon, while he seems in general to have approved the aims 
and to have sympathized with the methods of Witte, gives the im- 
pression that he perceived more clearly than his great friend the hope- 
lessness of the whole situation. Certainly no one has expressed in 
more striking phrases than he the terrible anomaly of the Russian State. 
It was " a Bologna phial of unannealed glass, which may be flung to 
the ground, struck with a hammer, or heavily pressed without the least 
change, yet flies into thousands of little splinters if scratched with a 
diamond or a sharp flint. . . . And the surface of the Tsardom would 
have been scratched by the first democratic institution, and the mole- 
cules would have been scattered to the winds of heaven." Again, the 
State was " from the outset informed by the spirit of territorial con- 
quest and its orientation was toward that, while at home a victorious 
race ruled over other races and a privileged class lorded it over the 
bulk of the nation. As long as these conditions — which alone gave 
cohesion to the parts — were upheld, things would go on as before, 
until the whole organism was destroyed ; but once change them, desist 
from territorial expansion, cultivate friendly relations with neighbor- 
ing States, introduce at home principles of equity in economics, of 
equality in politics, of liberty in religion, and the cement which alone 
held the rebellious elements together would forthwith crumble away. 
The State, like a boy's top that ceases to spin, could not but lose its 
equilibrium, wobble, and fall." 
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Conceiving the matter in this large way, the author is able to give 
a just and impressive emphasis to the many astounding and even lurid 
facts that he sets forth from a seemingly inexhaustible store of knowl- 
edge — facts showing the falseness and shallowness of the Tsar, the 
details of political intrigues, instances of international unfaith, events 
in the lives of notorious scoundrels like Gapon and Azeff, the career 
of Rasputin. These are made to appear not as causes — still less as 
bizarre illustrations of human folly and depravity — but as symptoms 
of an underlying condition that has been fully and philosophically ex- 
plained. 

Dr. Dillon has no very bright picture of the Russian people to 
contrast with the dark picture he draws of the old Russian State. The 
people and the State, he makes plain, were, indeed, complementary to 
each other, being both parts of the same appalling problem; and now 
that the Tsardom has been abolished, the people have not changed. 

The ways in which the Government was to blame for the condition 
of the people are fairly obvious. These are very fully discussed by 
Dr. Dillon, who gives an account of them not differing in its main 
outlines from that set forth by other well-informed students of Russian 
affairs. Absence of the conditions necessary for real national unity, 
a church that was merely an appendage of the State ; general ignorance, 
hopeless poverty among the masses ; oppression and injustice as con- 
stant and expected elements in the life of all but the fortunate few — 
surely these causes explain much. Nor does it seem very surprising 
that the soul of the people was never clearly comprehended. The 
would-be uplifters of the masses were about what circumstances per- 
mitted them to be. They were without political experience. For the 
most part, they were either fanatics who idealized the peasants to such 
a degree that even participation in the peasants' own life could not 
undelusion them, or else wild a-priori reasoners who imported foreign 
theories, carried them to their logical extremes, and hoped to apply 
them to Russian conditions. The members of the bureaucracy made 
the mistakes that one would expect of bureaucrats: self-interest and 
egoism make men blind, and the system encouraged stupidity. 

Do these considerations explain everything? Not quite, thinks 
Dr. Dillon. There is, after all, something of a mystery about the 
Russian people. They are "dark" in more senses than one. Even the 
educated Russian often shows a singular unaccountability, a " varia- 
bility of mind." The peasants, although they possess a great deal of 
instinctive goodness, are, after all, largely " a-moral." They are by 
nature predatory, like the State that ruled over them so long; and the 
Bolshevik Government is merely " the Tsardom turned upside down. 
The common people on occasion show delight in brutality and destruc- 
tiveness There is in the race " a lack of social cohesiveness, a leaning 
toward anarchism— a restlessness, intellectual and physical, displayed 
in biting criticism of all social and political arrangements and by an 
irresistible passion for roaming." The Russians, Dr. Dillon points out, 
are not by any means pure Slavs; their ancestors absorbed various 
indigenous races, mostly Finnish nomads ; and here perhaps may be 
found the key to the mysterious " difference of soul between the 
Russian and the native of Western Europe 

Dr. Dillon makes the best of the racial idea, which is usually a 
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rather unsafe clue to causes. In particular does his phrase " variability 
of mind " seem to sum up a great deal of truth in clear-cut fashion. 
One remains, however, somewhat skeptical about the " enigma " of 
the Russian people, so far as that term may seem to imply more than 
a certain difficulty in understanding the psychology of a race that has 
had a markedly different history from that of one's own people. In 
course of time, one has grown rather impatient with the suggestion, so 
frequently made, that the soul of Russia is enwrapped in a mystery 
impenetrable to Western eyes. Other writers, it may be noted, have 
emphasized the social qualities of the Russians as heavily as Dr. Dillon 
stresses their a-social tendencies ; have lauded their genius for coopera- 
tion in small groups as much as he criticizes their general social in- 
cohesiveness ; have dwelt upon their want of racial animosity as im- 
pressively as he has insisted upon their occasional savagery. If it be 
said that the very enigma of Russia consists in the coexistence of these 
opposite tendencies, it may be answered that the reconciliation of 
opposite tendencies is precisely the problem which all highly organized 
races, and individuals, have to work owt. This is not a mystery; it is 
a general law of human nature. Evidently, no solution of the problem 
is in sight in Russia to-day ; but it would be rash to deny the existence 
of an excellent basis for a solution in the character of the people them- 
selves. Dr. Dillon, indeed, is not wholly discouraging in the few re- 
marks which he permits himself to make at the end of his book about 
the future of Russia ; but he is hardly sanguine. Is he, perhaps, too 
much influenced by that cynical attitude toward the people which is 
said to be characteristic of members of Russia's former ruling-class? 
Americans, with their instinctive faith in human nature and in democ- 
racy, would doubtless like to think so. 

However this may be, it must be said that Dr. Dillon has written 
perhaps the best book so far published in America on the events and 
conditions leading up to the Revolution. His knowledge, particularly 
of Russian politics, is profound and extensive; his facts are startling 
and authoritative ; his view of the whole subject is broad and scholarly 
— the view at once of a public man well informed about all important 
events and in touch with the principal actors in them, and of a detached 
philosopher. 



Fighting France. By Stephane Lauzanne, lieutenant in the 
French Army, officer of the Legion of Honor, editor-in-chief of the 
Matin, member of the French Mission to the United States. Trans- 
lated by John L. B. Williams, A.M. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

The German nation is an organism in which the normal balance 
of the traits that make up humanity seems to have been destroyed. 
The body rules over the mind ; the mind governs the soul. The huge 
military and industrial machine stands in the place of the spirit; it 
dictates to the mind and conscience of the nation. The State concocts 
and inculcates grandiose schemes of conquest, propagates monstrous 
lies, teaches false morality, plans villainies, makes wickedness a duty. 



